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From the PresIcIent's DesIc | 


My dear Brothers and Sisters, 


Namaskar! 


During last few weeks certain incidents have taken place 
which have shaken my faith in the prudence of some of the members 
of our community. 1 had hoped that the dislocation may have damaged 
us economically, physically and mentally but has made us conscious 
of our identity and culture and also made us wise and careful. However, 
these incidents are shocking to say the least. It is necessary to 
introspect to see where we have gone wrong. These may be only a 
couple of cases but even a single leaf in the wind forebodes a storm. 

It was brought to our notice that a couple of boys (about one 
of them we have full details) who were recently married, with their 
consent presumably, suddenly vanished and declared through press 
that they had converted to Islam in order to mar^ Muslim girls. I do 
not want to go into the etliics of such an action (and there is certainly 
no ethics), but I am shocked by the behaviour of the parents. It seems 
that they all along knew that their boys were involved with these girls 
and inspite of that knowledge and without going into the pros and 
cons, they hurriedly married their sons to innocent girls and thereby 
spoiled their lives. This action on their part is highly irresponsible to 
say the least. Are we really a moralistic community upholding our 
cultural norms. It is time we take the erosion of our cultural values lot 
more seriously before the society starts crumbling. We need to generate 
a consciousness of the pride of being a Kashmiri Pandit and upholding 
its norms and values. Let each of us introspect on how this can be 
brought about. 

Triloki Nath Khosa 

President 












Evolving Social Obligation 


- 

Subjugation of a country can be as bad, if not worse, as the practice of individual slavery. 

It completely deforms the psyche of the conquered race and, if prolonged, a point of no return 
is reached when the society gets depraved and demoralized beyond redemption. No country 
as large as India was held in subjugation for such a long time, first by Islamic invaders and 
then by a distant island nation. Even Africa, which has seen the worst of foregin domination, 
including slave trade, was not completely subjugated for such a long time. How come that the 
Indian society did not disintegrate completely? There was certainly some inherent spiritual 
and cultural strength which substained it and allowed it to emerge, inspite of such a long 
histoi7 of defeat and demoralization. 

Now that India has emerged as a nation on its own and is aspiring to be a front runner in 
the comity of nations, it is necessaiy to introspect on how we survived and what damage was 
caused to its social fabric and ethics through of long period of subjugation. This introspedtion 
can lead to .several conclusions and there is always the temptation to ascribe all deformities to 
this period. It is true that an analysis at this stage may not be entirely objective, but nevertheless 
needs to be undertaken by our sociologists and intellectuals. 

Annie Besant in one of her brilliant lectures stated in her usual categorical manner, 
"Hinduism alone can save India, and India and Hinduism are one." Eyebrows would be 
raised by some of our so called "secular-minded" politicians if such a statement were made in 
present times. Annie Besant was no Hindu chauvinist, though she had adopted Hinduism as 
a creed. Nor had she heard of "Sangh Parivar", for it did not exist then. She was neither born 
nor brought up in this country. She was a humanist and a votary of global brotherhood and 
world citizenship. On top of it she was a member of the Indian National Congress and even its 
one time president. She made this statement after a thorough study of Indian culture, history 
and ancient scriptures. She sincerely believed that it was the Hindu soul which sustained 
India through a long period of slavery. 

But this Hindu .soul during its eclipse, which lasted several centuries, acquired many 
angularities, which ai^ impeding its transformation, now that it is time for that. It is not possible 
to list all of them here. However, one aspect needs a special mention. Hinduism became 











highly individualistic. Personal mukti (moksha) became the only goal of any Hindu, and this 
was completely divorced from social character and obligation. Attainment of the Supreme 
bliss was pursued through bhakti but integrity in day to day activities was completely ignored. 
Nobody cared about .social mukti or even economic or political mukti for the country in general 
and society in particular. Whether spiritual bliss was achieved is difficult to say but personal 
character declined perceptibly. This trend continues even to this day. While we eulogize saints, 
rishis,pirs and faqirs, we never eulogize social workers, economists, political visionaries, 
scientists and artists in the same way. 

This is not the real Hindu ethos. While personal moksha may be the ultimate goal of each 
human being, it is karma and dharama which lead to it. And both of them involve a duty 
towards society and human kind. Hinduism cannot be escapist, though it did become so, for 
a short while, during the bhakti Phase, following Islamic onslaught. But that was a reaction 
and it need not be carried forward in present age of emancipation and widening frontiers of 
knowledge. It is especially pertinent for Kashmiri Pandits. Religiosity is important, for that is 
undoubtedly the soul of the society but it cannot be a means of escape, and a collective social 
emancipation and evolution of character should lead to religiosity, in the real sense. 

—S. K. Shah. 


For the Attention of Baradari^ 

Dr. Anoop K. Ganjoo, Senior consultant cardiac surgeon at the National Heart 
Institute, 49, Community Centre, East of Kailash, New Delhi-110065 has offered 
his services at concessional rates for the displaced members of the community. He is 
also ready to offer all assistance for any member of the Baradari who has a heart 
problem. He can be contacted at the hospital or on phone nos. 641-4156,4157 4075 
4251; 642-7371,8374; 622-5845,5849 or at the residential phone no. 614146 
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AIDS TO SFIEITUEAL UNDEESTANDINQ 

By 

Dr. Prem Nath Sathu 


Uddhava was the cousin of Lord 
Krishna. He was more or less, of His age, but 
one of the most learned and brilliant men—a 
perfect jnani and a perfect bhakta of Lord 
Krishna. His knowledge and wisdom won 
him the exalted post of the Prime Minister of 
the Yadava—Vrishni kingdom in Mathura and 
later in Dwarka. Due to his bhakti, he was 
closest to the Lord, so much so, that it was 
he, who was deputed by the Lord, to go to 
Gokul with a letter to pacify His foster parents 
' and the Gopis, specially Radha Rani, who had 
given their heart and soul to Him. 

Whereas Lord Krishna, imparted the 
essence of the Upasnishadic knowledge to 
Arjuna, through the famous Srimad Bhagavd 
Gita, He also elucidated many concepts of 
spiritual understanding to Uddhava just before 
He was about to shed His incarnation on earth 
at the age of over 125 years. It was after this, 
that Lord Krishna directed Uddhava to 
proceed to Bhadrikashram, in Himalayas, for 
his eventual Sannciyas. Some of these 
-Concepts as explained by Lord Krishna to 
Uddava are given as under:- (Collated from 
Srimad Bhagvatam) 

DHARMA 

Dharnui is commoft to all, irrespective 
of caste ^nd creed. It envisages no cruelty to 
any being. It calls upon people to shun 
dishonesty, lust, anger and greed and to do 
.what is good and beneficial for the entire 
creation. It helps people to grow and flower. 


on the basis of their innate capacity. This is 
Sanatana Dharma (All other religions are 
embodied in this Dharma.) 

JNANA 

Jnana is the knowledge which realizes 
that the One Supreme Consciousness alone 
impregnates the entire creation from Brahma, 
the Creator, down to the smallest creature. 
When that permeating substance is seen to the 
exclusion of all other changing modes, then 
that understanding is known as jnana. 

BHAKTI 

Bhakti is the absolute devotion to the 
Lord. It is generated by the recital of His 
names, steadiness in worship, service of His 
true devotees and remembrance of His Name 
at all times and involves complete self¬ 
surrender and the total elimination of the 
personal ego. 

CHARITY 

The highest charity is to refrain from 
thinking ill of others; to refrain from harming 
others and not merely doling out of alms, with 
a view to make a show of generosity. 

TRUTH 

Real Truth is to see God in everything, 
and to consider Dharma as the greatest 
wealth. Truth is always here and now. It has 
nothing to do with past and future. ^ 

HEROISM 

Heroism is the conquest of one's own 
mind and one’s lower nature and not in the 









killing of enemies. 

GREATEST PROFIT 

The greatest profit is the attainment of 
devotion and not of wealth. 

TRUE BEAUTY 

Tme beauty comes out of desirelessness 
and austerity, and not through the decoration 
of the body. 

HELL 

Hell is not the region, but dominance of 
the quality of Tamas. 

GREATEST RELATION 

The greatest relation is the Guru and he 
is none other than the Lord. 

WEALTHY MAN 

A wealthy man is one who is rich in 
virtues. 

PAUPER 

A pauper is a greedy person, who is never 
satisfied, with whatever he may have. 

HOUSE 

The house is the human body and its 
Master is the one who is free from attachment 
to it. Likewise, a slave is one who is attached 
to his body. 

DEATH & BIRTH 

Death is the complete forgetfulnes of the 
old body and birth is the complete 
identification with the new body. 

DREAM BODY VS. WAKING 
BODY 

In the dream state, the Jiva becomes 
completely oblivious of his waking body and 
gets identified with his dream body. 


TIME 

Time is the element that subjects the 
bodies of all beings to the aging process. Kala 
is called the time-factor. 

ATMAN 

The atinan is the sole witness to the 
changes of birth and death of his body, but in 
itself, it is not subject to birth and death. In 
other words, the atman is the sole knower of 
the body and its various transformations, but 
not a partner to them. 

SATTVA 

Sattva is the mode of harmony, 
intelligence, and clarity. If sattva is the 
predominant quality at the time of death, the 
jiva gets the body of a sage of (leva. 

KAJAS 

Rajas is the mode of pa.ssion which 
instigates action. If rajas is the dominant 
element at the time of death, the jiva gets the 
body of a man or of an asura. 

TAMAS 

Tamas is the mode that hides or darkens, 
giving ri.se to inertia, sloth and ignorance. If 
tamas is dominant at the time of death, the 
jiva gets the body of a brute or a spirit. 

GOD 

God is also called the Supreme Brahman 
constituting of Piirusha, Prakriti and Kala. 

Purusha is the centre of Pure- 
Con.sciousness. 

Prakriti is the object with its two states 
of manifest and unmanifest. In other words, 
it is Vishwam (Cosmos), in manifest and un- 
manifest form. 

Kala is the time-factor. 








MAYA 

Maya is the mysterious power, operating 
in the Cosmos. It is also called the Lord's 
potency. 

SAMSARA 

Sanisara refers to life and worldly 
exi.''tence. It produces both happiness and 
misery. It distinguishes between the friends, 
the foes, and the neutrals. They are entirely 
theprojections of the mind. 

YOGA 

I Yoga is the method of controlling and 
earning the mind. In other words, stillness of 
njind is Yoga. By practising the three Yogas 
of Jnana, Bhakti and Karma, a man would 
pe able to attain the highest through his body. 

BHAGAVATA DHARMA 
I God is the beginning, middle and the end 
of all creation. God lives in the entire creation 
1 1 right from Brahma, the Creator, down to the 
lowest and the smallest element of creation. 

; When one understands and perceives the 
1 1 existence of God in all creation, and uses his 
1 three instruments ol mind, speech and action 
j in support of his understanding, such a per son 
i' is considered to be an adhereent of 
; Bhagavata Dharma. Prior to this insight, one 
j should be content with devotion to God, 

' through external worship, and appropriate 
; action. 

|j In Bhagavata Dharma all things are 
j; thought, said and done as a dedication to the 
j Lord, without any expectation of the fruits 
j thereof. One works and does eveiything as a 
I matter of duty. In a nutshell, Bhagavata 
i Dhai'ma is the greatest doctrine of Bhakti, and 
total surrender to the Lord God, not by 


shunning action but by following one’s own 
Swadharma. This is Lord Krishna’s unique 
contribution to the age old Sanatana 
Dharma* 

SADHU 

A sadhu is one who is kind, fore-bearing 
and truthful. He is not perturbed either by joy 
or by sorrow. He has a perfect mastery over 
his senses, and is helpful to all who come in 
contact with him. He is calm and unattached, 
but vigilant and courageous. Though he 
expects no respect from others, yet he shows 
humility and compassion towards all. Such a 
sadhu is the Lord’s perfect devotee. 

JIVA-ATMA 

A human being is a combination of the 
jiya and the aunan. A jiva is a product of 
body and mind, which by themselves are the 
products of the Gunas, and thereby, subject 
to bondage and liberation. On the other hand, 
the atman is distinct and independent of 
gunas, and a part and parcel of the 
Paramatma. The Upanishads consider the jiva 
and the atma like the two birds, sitting on the 
same branch of a tree. The former (i.e. jiva) 
pecks the fruits of the tree, enjoys the sweet 
one, and discards the sour ones. The other 
bird (i.e. Atman) does not eat the fruit, but 
thrives splendidly, on the same branch as the 
InnerT Witness. 

INSIGHT VS IGNORANCE 
A man of insight realizes that his body 
covers his soul. So he identifies himself with 
his soul but not with his body. The ignorant 
man, on the other hand, associates himself 
only with the body and is subject to pleasure 
and pain, gain or loss and all other dualities. 















associated with the body. 

SCRIPTURAL KNOWLEDGE IS 
NOT ENOUGH 

A person may be well-versed in 
scriptural knowledge, but if he has no insight 
and if his mind is not involved in any spiritual 
discipline, or-devotion to the Lord, then all 
his efforts on the basis of scriptures, will be 
in vain. He is like one who keeps a barren 
cow, in the hope that it may yield some milk. 
Scriptural knowledge has to be supplemented 
by Sadhami and Upasana. 

ESSENCE OF BHISHMA’S 
TEACHING TO YUDHISTRA 

Bhisma, in his earlier incarnation was 
one of the gods- a Vasu. Due to some lapse, 
he had to incarnate on the earth. He was gifted 
with the boon that he could leave his mortal 
body at a time of his own choosing. King 
Yudhistra, the eldest Pandava, was the .son of 
‘Dharma Raja'. He was perhaps, the most 
righteous person in Arayavarta, during the 
Mahabharata war, apart from Lord Krishna, 
his benefactor, Bhisma his grandfather, Drona, 
his Guru and Vidhura his uncle. 

When Bhisma was lying on the bed of 
arrows, in the battlefield of Kurukshetra 
waiting for the onset of the surruner-solstice, 
to shun his mortal coil. Lord Krishna directed 
Yudhistra and other Pandavas to lake the 
parting advice from this great man. Bhisma- 
a person of deep insight and understanding 
was fully aware of the divinity of Lord 
Krishna. From his death bed, he pronounced 
Sri Krishna, as the incarnation of the Lord 
Narayana, who alone knew the past, pre.sent 
and the future. Lord Krishna put Bhishma at 



ease, after passing His hands all over his body, 
and persuaded him to answer Yudhistia s 
questions, in his capacity as the grandsire of 
the dynasty. A gist of Bhishma’s answers to 
Yudhisira’s questions is given as under, in his 
twelve sayings :- 

Instructions of Bhishma to Yudhistra 

1) Destiny is powerful, but self-effor. 
can modify it. 

2) Truth is all powerful, and the 
adherent fo Truth can never fail in 
life. 

3) Man should practice self-control, 
humility and righteousness. 

4) Man should neither be too soft, nor 
too stern. 

5) Man should be able to adjust to the 
circumstances. 

• 6) Weakness is not a virtue. It breeds 
many evils. 

7) Compassion should be combined 
with .strict discipline. 

8) Tolerance of Adharma and 
unrighteousness leads to downfall. 

9) Life shines in hard work and 
industry, but rusts in indolence. 

10) Hatred is the most terrible poison. 

11) Love (not lust) is the one 
constructive force, which is all 
powerful. It can claim even a 
sinner. 

12) Dharma alone is one’s sole friend, 
for it follows the body, that has been 
abandoned by all. 

HARIAUM TAT SAT ^ 







si SrlYogi Rai Bhai Dha.. 
known as Shri Guru Maharaj of . bIRAM SHAH' commonly known as Beeru 

“bSlSs ITwSe had predicted that amongst his seventh generaUon 

in their having a male child. But after a ew rn , Maharaj. Shri Maharaj left 

loss of the child sparked of jap^sy^ When Devika Mata (his wife) learnt 

Poonch and settled in forests of Ra) others went to these forests. Found the 

about it then she moment onwards She would serve him as 

Maharaj and. pleaded with him that ., .j q. providedlhe returns back to Poonch 
disciple and give all the assitance P Agreed and was there after taken in 

.reTir'sc:"^ wouw IocK me house during her duty hours and 

the Master was not accessible. „«ooUoH iak the Poonch public became very 

But in the year 1947 when and save them from 

panicky and prayed °| ^ ^ poonoh public not to become panicky and not to 

r"eSs:«ripi.onme™^ 

ru^^tifti^BETrNrLAHr^^^ 

cease-fire most of the people who war°^ainsu4kistan and the Poonch remained 

He repeated in similar way during 1971 war ^9^"®! realised Saint of 

safe again. Shn Guru NMharaj was 9 Srinagar Once during the conversation 

Kashmir Shn Gopinath J I 9 Residence at Breikujan (Kralkhud) 

S' r n1 S hfmtat Shr-:^^^^^^ sun amongst the spiritual galaxies and 

Bhaghwanji told h phyiscally. u t 

addressed him as ^2®''^ J ' .1 JJJJi all his spiritual attainment to Mata Devki Ji whom he|- 
Shn Guru Mahar j , Duroa In one of his sayings the Master wrote thus 

. ^ th^oTTMlhtll^alrrtrr :rfNrat:arna and atroased the need of 

SrlprabhupL. He again and again atreaaed on the Divine potency of me God's n^m 

Shri Guru Niwas Ashram 

















mmn shjirjidji TEmPLEsomE 

REmini$CEncE$ 


- Prof. S. K. Shah 

The author undertook the pilgrimage to the shrine of Mata Sharada on the banks of 
Kishenganga river as a child with his parents. He has some vivid memories of this visit. 
Subsequently, during his professional career as a geologist he relived the nostalgic experience 
by following the .same track upto the line of actual control and also trying to have a view of the 
shrine from some vantage peaks, through a binocular. The present article irai' written on 
demand from several friends and devotees to pen down his experiences and description of the 


terrain and the shrine from his memory lane. 

Sharada Peeth and temple, one of the most 
sacred shrines of Kashmir and seat of learning 
of yore, comparable in many respects to 
Taksh-shila and other similar institutions, was 
a functional Peeth even as late as 1946. Resting 
on a raised hillock on the bank of mighty and 
torrential Kishenganga river, with its 
characteristic black coloured water (hence the 
name), stands the majestic granite structure 
constituting the main temple. A flight of steps 
(108 by my count) lead to the shrine, which 
rests on a flat dome and is surrounded by a 
barrack like structure made of granite blocks 
constituting a number of cubicles. On one side 
is an open hall-like structure with several stone 
slabs distributed on the floor, with one seat 
fairly large, meant probably as a dais. This is 
what I remember as my first impre.s.sion, as we 
reached the .shrine on a summer afternoon, after 
a tiresome Journey of three days, on foot or 
pony-back. 

Ka,shmir valley, with its main drainage 
river Jhelum or Vitasta, fed by various 
tributaries, is separated from Kishenganga 
valley by a mountain range, known as North 
Kashmir Range, which is the water divide 
between the two rivers. The range terminates 
near Domel (Muzzatarabad) where there is a 
confluence of the two rivers. The southern 
slope of this range is drained by Lolab and 
Kahmil streams which Join near Kupwara and 
form the Pohru river which flows into Jhelum' 
below Sopore. Several passes lead into 


Kishenganga valley across the range. In 
Kishenganga valley, from east to west are 
located the areas of Gurais, Keran, Karnah 
and Tithwal. While the former two areas are 
on the Indian side of the line of control, 
Karnah and Tithwal are in POK. 

The shrine of Sharada lies to the west of 
Gurais and east of Karnah. Before 1947, it 
was included in Karnah Tehsil. From the 
Tehsil headquarter, there was a fairly good 
pony-track along the right bank of 
Kishenganga, leading to the shrine. Since the 
shrine was located on the left bank, there was 
a hanging bridge leading to it. However, from 
Kashmir valley, the easiest approach was 
from Kupwara via Zurahom, Putakhan Gali, 
Jumagad and Dudhnial (.see sketch map). A 
large number of pilgrims and devotees used 
to visit the shrine throughout the summer 
months, though the main pilgrimage was on 
Sharada Ashtami {Bliadon Shukla Paksh 
Ashtami). A number of Sadhus and scholars 
were permanently residing at the shrine, 
throughout the year. 

There was a motorable road upto Hiri, a 
village on the Kupwara-Chowkibal road. (At 
present the road is motorable upto Marhaum). 
From there onwards it was only a pony track. 
Pilgrims used to commence their trek from 
Zurahom after having a bath at Luderwan 
spring above the village. The'first night halt 
after this was at Jumagad, after crossing the 
North Kashmir range through Putakhan Gali, 











Jumagad is a small hamlet within a Jick 
coniferous forest, dotted by a few cornfields 
and Dhoks, inhabited by Gujar families. There 
used to be a forest Rest Hou.se, which has 
since disappeared, but a few houses have 
come up, including a couple of shops. From 
Jumagad onwards it was a long trek do\vn the 
valley to the banks of Ki.shenganga which was 
the second night halt at Dudhnial. Tho.se days 
this village was a commercial centre where 
commodiliesfrom Kashmir valley were scored 
for winter use after the passes on the North 
Kashmir Range would get clo.sed. One KP 
family had a fairly large provision store at this 
place which used to cater to the entire area 
(Now it is said that there is a large Pakistan 
army establishment here which is their base 
camp for the pickets along the line of aetua 
control which runs between Jumagad ana 

Dudhnial.) . . . 

From Dudhnial, the track joined the 
Karnah pony track after er°ssMng. 
Ki.shenganga by a hanging bridge. This track 
is about 15 Kms. from this point upto the point 


where another hanging bridge oyer 
Kishenganga leads to the shrine on the left 
bank. Below the shrine about a couple or 
hundred metres away, there used to be a small 
fortre.ss, alino.st in ruins, where the police post 
of the erstwhile Maharaja’s government was 
located. 

Before a.scending the flight of stairs to 
the shrine, the pilgrims used to have a bath at 
the gushing Madhumati stream below one of 
its diverted waterfalls. The main temple of the 
shrine was a relatively small structure, 
hexagonal in .shape and resembling to some 
extent, the Shankaracharya Temple at 
Srinagar. The stone blocks of the temple 
comprised chipped dark grey banded 
gneissose granite. Considering the hardness 
of this rock and the size of the blocks, it must 
have involved considerable skill and effort to 
erect this structure. Inspite of its antiquity, it 
was still elegant and imposing. 

Within the temple there was no statue or 
image. Instead there was a large square stone 
slab below which flowed a rill of crystal clear 





















water. It is believed that there was only a 
spring in.side the temple and the stone slab 
was placed on it during one of the raids on 
the temple by iconoclastic zealots, to ensure 
that the spring was not polluted. The stone 
slab would be decorated with Sindoor and the 
pilgrims would perform Puja and make 
Pr^ikshan around it. 

The local people mentioned that the 
shrine was attacked at least three times 
throughout its hi.siory and attempts were made 
to bla.st it. But on each occasion the invaders 
failed due to one reason or another. The 
legend goes that on one .such occasion the 
blast of gunpowder disturbed .several hornet’s 
nests located on trees behind the temple and 
swarms of hornets attacked the invaders, 
driving them away. Their leader in pain and 
agony, promised the goddess a sacrifice of 
several goats, if his life was saved. Since no 
animal sacrifices were permitted in the 
precincts of the temple, nor was meat allowed 
to be partaken, he performed this sacrifice 
below the hillock, over hundred metres away 
from its ba.se at a spot which was known as 
“Kurbangah." The local people would point 
at a number of holes in the temple walls which 
were the sites where gunpowder was placed. 
While there was .some minor damage at the.se 
sites, the main structure was unaffected. 

On the back side of the temple and to its 
left were a series of old stone structures, which 
had been partially repaired adding some 
wooden and mortar accompaniments. These 
included what could have been the library, 
where parchments and treatises, many of them 
written on birchwood bark were placed in 
caskets. It was said that some of these were 
removed to the Sri Pratap Museum in Srinagar 
after a fire broke out in one of the.se barracks. 
All of the.se parchments were in Sharada script 
and the caretaker of the shrine, a Kashmiri 
Pandit and his .son, would proudly di.splay a 
few of them rolled in cloth to some pilgrims 
who showed any interest. The cubicles 
adjoining the.se barracks hou.sed several 
Sadhus who were presumably studying there 
and had stayed there for some years. An 


elderly one of them with a flowing grey beard 
was said to have stayed there since he was a 
boy and would narrate anecdotes about the 
place and speak about the Mahiiria of the 
shrine. He would also give a discourse, every 
Tuesday evening which was followed by Arti. 

The area of Kishenganga valley and 
beyond is known as Yagistan and was listed 
as such in Survey of India toposheets. The 
local residents comprising a race of tall, 
wheatish complexioned people with sunken 
eyes are called Yagis. They are quite distinct 
in appearance from Dards of Gurais, Gujars 
of Jumagad and Kashmiris. The name Yagi is 
presumably a corruption of the word Yaksh, 
and the residents are the descendents of 
aboriginal Yakshas. While they profess Islam, 
they are not very rigid in their religious beliefs 
and indulge in some animistic practices. They 
are a much feared race and were reported to 
display a violent temper and mean traits. In 
Kashmir the word Yagi is often used as an 
epithet to somebody who displays a wayward 
behaviour. Surprisingly, Yagis of Kishenganga 
valley had a faith in Sharada shrine and they 
held it in veneration and helped and protected 
the residents of the shrine. They even sacrificed 
goats at “Kurbangah” to appease the goddess, 
on various occasions, including the birth of a 
male child. 

The history of the shrine and its evolution 
as a Peeth or a seat of learning is not properly 
documented. About its origin and divine 
significance references are available in 
Sanskrit literature. A lot of research is 
necessary, especially the study of manuscripts, 
supposed to have been preserved in Sri Pratap 
Museum (if they are still there). That this Peeth 
was a symbol of spiritual attainment and a 
learning of high order is borne out by three 
(sometimes seven) steps taken towards north 
by Pandit boys in many parts of India at the 
time of Upanayan (initiation ceremony) as a 
symbolic pilgrimage to Sharada Peeth. What 
'was the mode of study and organization of 
this place before the Islamic invasion needs a 
thorough investigation. 










The kind of detachment selected for 
discussion here has no spiritual import. It is 
concerned with some of the down-to-earth 
realities of human existence of which, 
incidentally, death is one. 

It is highly ironical that despite absolute 
certainty about death bringing to a grinding 

halt life's humming activities, we can t bring 

ourselves to believe that the slender thread of 
fate (or call it by any other name you like) 
which ties us to life, will snap any time, and 
without notice. It is so precisely because we 
are so enamoured of the alluring kaleidoscopic 
patterns of the scenes and sights of life on this 
earth that we strive to keep at bay the lurking 
fear of death. 

All fear death, rare exception apart. 
Bacon observes thus in this context Men 
fear death as children fear to go in the dark”. 
He likes to tell us that the fear of death is 
irrational. He supports this view in this essay 
“of Death” by remarking that one who is born 
is destined to die. All of us know as much. 
But what is the secret of the teai of death 
illgrained in the human psyche ? The piospect 
• of death threatens to rob our chances of 
drinking this life to the least. The moie one 
tastes of the “elixir”of life, the more one thirsts 


— Prof. M. L. Raina 

for it. All our desperate efforts to reach out to 
the imagined horizon of satiety prove 
disconcertingly futile because the tantalising 
perspective recedes farther and farther away. 

The redeeming content which says thus far 
and no more” is inaccessible. 

Thus wading through the quagmire of the 
deceptively bewitching worldly pleasures, we 
sink -deeper and deeper into the abyss of 
despondency which is of our own choosing. 

It is against the back-drop of such a dismal 
prospect that detachment assumes significance 
as it acts as an anodyne to offset, laigely, the 
pernicious impact of the tint and tinsel of this 
vainglorious earthly existence. Not only this, 
it also dilutes, appreciably, the tormenting 
terror of death, for when the cause is removed, 
the effect loses its sting. When nothing is helf 
so dear, peace is assured and what is more, 
death loses its teeth. 

Inherent in the attachment for the objects 
of the world is an undercuirent of pain which 
comes to the surface, at times with virulent 
intensity, when these loved objects fade away 
from us (whatever be the cause) like “dream 
children” resulting in shattering pangs of 
separation. Such a psychological debacle is 
in direct proportion to the degree of our 












adherence to the fleeiinng shows and 
situations of life. But time, which is 
paradoxically enough, a killer and a healer, 
puts us back on the rails, and we are back at 
our game of unrequiting love, hoping against 
hope that we shall one day squeeze the 
•succulent world’ diy We run against time, 
becau.se the realisation dawns upon us soon 
that art is long, but life is short. What follows 
is the revival of the twinge, born of the fear 
that we may lose our grip again on the 
titillating material lor the .sense organs which 
being the gateways of the mercurial mind, may 
starve them.selves and add to the restlessness 
of this over restive prime mover which gives 
to "airy nothings, a local habitation and a 
name.” 

Humans as we are, we have a distinctive 
privilege, among other creatures of the animal 
world, of having been bestowed with feelings, 
emotions, and sentiments. We naturally 
develop a .sentimental and emotional affinity 
for the people with whom we love under one 
roof and also the people we come across in 
this wide and variegated world. In the vast 
spectrum of .social , life we are obliged to 
cultivate people and thus get emotionally 
involved with them. We subconsciously crave 
for support systems in this world of 
uncretainties, but it is a tragic fact of life that 
the threads with which we bind ounselves to 
the social web are tennuous. When for one 


reason or the other, these threads snap, we 
fall off and encounter recurring moments of 
mental agony. Our emotional turbulence I 
reaches its peak when estrangement occurs' 
inside the house we call our home, for 
sentimental attachment is far.deeper and 
expectations are much higher in this case. 

Change is a sad reality of our earthly life. 
Nothing remains static, from the tiniest of the 
atoms to the largest of the stellar bodies, in the 
panoramic cosmic conglomeration. 
Eveiything is in an unpredictable flux. In regard 
to the erratic dynamics of the cosmic 
combinations and permutations Antole France 
observes—“Chance is the pseudonym for < 
God, as you like, which defies all human | 
endeavours to predict, which precision,cosmic 
events. We ai'e very much apait of the universal 
.scheme of things, human events as also human ■ 
relations are chancy and beyond predictions. \ 
Things happen in'spite of us. The course of I 
human affiliations undergoes asudden change ! 
for the worse. Attachments are, therefore, '• 
ti ansient, mutual affinities fragile, and worldly 
pos.sessions and joys illusoiy ■ 

By detachment we do not mean complete i 
dissociation from the human-hive'and the 
worldly objects around us. Wisdom lies in our ; 
regarding the world with an air of detachment, i 
We have to guard against the tendency to go I 
down headlong into the morass of worldly ^ 
temptations or get bogged down to the eddies ! 














of such social relaiions as are based on 
sentiments or motivated by a keen sense of 
self interest. Contact with people is necessary 
becau.se as human beings .sociali.sation cannot 
be wished away without causing mental 
discomfort to ourselves. Of all the courses open 
to us, middle course is believed to be the best. 
Too much attachment or the complete absence 
of it is apt to prove counter- productive. 

We arc not "Sponges or earthoworms” 
sans feelings and sensibilities. We are humans, 
and as such susceptible to anguish that 
unpleasantly unexpected situations may force 
on us. How true! But it is equally true that we 
have been endowed with excellent mental 
powers, an acute sen.se of discrimination and 
insight into the mystifying working of the 
human mind, coupled with the n.yiiad 
experiences of the rough and tumble, and the 
whir and rattle of this panoramic life which is 
'full of .sound and fury, signifying nothing”. It 
should not take us long to realise that excessive 
emotional attachment with this fleeting eaithly 
existence is not without its disastious effects 
which manifest themselves when the inevitable 
severance of this attachment takes us off out 


feet. 

Instead of going the whole hog about 
our involvement with the world and all that 
lies in it, is rewarding to look at it, detachedly. 
Every type of attachment that gives comfort 
or joy may be considered Just a passing phase, 
similar to an enjoyable progiamme on a 
television set, which is like a vapour; it is 
there, and is not. 

In the ultimate analysis, it is not matter 
but the human mind that matters. We receive 
but what we give”. When the mind it pulled 
out of matter, the latter ceases to exist 
independently. If we train the mind to react 
moderately to what it perceives, we may spare 
ourselves the pain, the conflicts and the 
tension which are the inherent components 
of the world which “Is too much with' us. 
Attachment and detachment are mental 
constructs. The former gives pain and the 
latter peace. It is pertinent to conclude by 
reference to John Milton’s thought- 
provoking lines; 

“The mind is its own place. 

Wherein it can make hell of 
heaven and heaven of hell”. 










Some Observations on Bhavani ‘Bhagyavaan’ Pandit's 


lYIana Pamposh 


-A. N. Dhar 

(Paper read at the Press Club, Jammu on 30th Jan. 1999 at the function heldbySampriti 

to mark the release of the book) 


What I am going to present is neither a 
concise review of the book nor a scholarly 
piece by any standard. I have put together a 
few adhoc observations made in the form of 
my jottings on the margin of the text as I went 


and titles is to highlight, and focus attention 
on, the contribution of our women poets. 

It was my good luck to have acquired a 
copy of the Mana Pamposh. On going 
through just a few poems, I felt as if 1 had 


through a sizeable number of the poems. 1 stumbled upon a "treasure", a discovery of 
hope what 1 say will simulate the enlightened something suipa.ssingly valuable - as the poet 
listeners here to acquire copies of the book John Keats felt "on first looking into 
lor themselves and read the contents at a Chapman’s Homer". I found the book rich in 
lei.suiely pace for their pleasure and profit. The content beyond my expectation and found it 
volume IS, in my view, a land-mark. As a inspiring too. I must, therefore, admit at the 
posthumously published work, that has been very outset that Bhagyavan's achievement as 
brought out within a couple of months of the a poet is formidable. She is a remarkable poet 
release of another imporant volume of of the first rank and I have no hesitation in 
Kashmiri poerns titledmaintaining that she can be set beside the 
authored by Bimla Rama, that too is a land- major Kashmiri poets such as Shamas Faqir, 


mark in its own right, ihe Mana Pamposh is 
a welcome addition to what our notable 
women poets have contributed to the rich 
cultural heritage we have inherited as 


Ahad Zargar (who is mentioned in the Mana 
Pamposh as 'Zargar'), Samad Mir, Mehjoor, 
Master Zinda Kaul and others. Until this day, 

.. . - her poems have reached only a.small section 

Kashmiris. I have in mind Lalla Vaakh, Rupa of Kashmiri Pandits including the devotees 
Bhavani s Rahasyopadesh , the lyrics of of Swami Govind Kaul and herown admirers 
Habba Khatoon and those of Arinya Mai. I Some of Govind Kauls’ poems from the 
should also mention here the Vaakhs or verse volume Govind Amrit have been recorded 
saying.s of another women, Ritch Ded—a in a cas.setle (available in the market). A poem 
poet of the present century (1880-1966). of Bhagyavaan hearing the title '4f^ pe 
T hese VhtaMw were compiled as a volume by ^ 

PrithvinathKaul'Sayil", published under the ^ ^ ^ yqiRi ^ 

titile/f//67iZ)edby herson,Hari Krishan Kaul W.) is also recorded in the 

'Fani' in the year 1980 (with a foreword by cassette, all poems having been sung 

Nadiin Sahib). An achievement in them.selve.s, Tiku. 

Ritch Ded’s VhraMi-al.sosei-ve as a significant .. ^^^doubtedly, Bhagyavaan is highly 
throw-back to Jad Ded. I must mention here Her son maintains in the 

another book of poems titled Atma Zaan ‘hat she had no literary antecedents 

authored by Rajdulari Kadlabujoo 'Mastani', ^'’^^*’^^j^5*^®‘^^‘^°*^^^®'''o*'^dlypointofview, 
that was published at Jammu in this decade though she had all the makings 

itself. .My puipose in mentioning the.se names '''oman of knowledge, implying that she 

_genius. Again, he observes of 

O 


















her that she was.an" embodime^it of knowledge 
and devotion". ' 

Hdwevet, a thoughtful reader, who is 
aware of the coipus of Kashmiri mystical and 
devotional poetry, including the works of our 
Bhakti and Sufi poets, will not fail to catch 
the echoes of some of these poets in the Mana 
Pamposh. Judging by the evidence of what 
Bhagyavaan Pandit has assimilated from both 
her predecessors and her favourite, 
contemporaries (her possible models too) 
through aural culture-hearing poems recited 
or sung in chorus at religious congregations 
and on festive occasions, I have no doubt in 
my mind that she owes a lot to the rich 
tradition of Bhakti and mystical poetry in 
Kashmir as our other notable poets in this 
century also do. I shall try to indicate this 
through the textual evidence hereinafter as I 
examine specific lines from some of the 
poems here and there for illustrative support. 
Bhagyavaan's main inspiration has been Her 
own Guru—the saint-poet Swami Govind 
Kaul, who in turn has carried forward the 
tradition of Bhakti poetry in Kashmiri started 
by the great-Parmanand and Krishan Joo 
Razdan as the pioneers in the background. 
Most of the Mana Patnposh poems are rooted 
in Bhagyavaan's devotion for Govind Kaul— 
whom she adores as father, friend, guide, 
Govind (the deity). Master and Beloved. 
There is a section of poems devoted to the 
praise of Krishna, a sequence of poems on 
(101) —what the, Kashmiris 
understand as loye in its human and divine 
form and few poems are addressed to the 
divine Mother. A sizeable numbbr of poems 
could legitimately be characterized as Songs 
of Self—in which Bhagyavaan talks of 
‘ ' (tlic secrets of selfhood), 

throwing back to Mansur-ul^Hallaj and other 
Persian poets who talked of'Irfan' df-spiritual 
gnosis as also of'Mahabba'. Interestingly, here 


and there, in the book we come across pieces 
composed in Hindi of a sort as we also find 
in the masters of bhakti verse like Parmanand 
and Krishan Razdan. This is both an 
intriguing and amusing feature of the volume. 

There are pervasive literary allusions in 
the Mana Pamposh and we have enough 
evidence in the book of what in the modern 
critical parlance is described as 
intertexuality—-we especially find specific 
lines and phrases from Lai Ded and Shamas 
Faqir integrated into the text of some poems 
in a slightlhy altered but recognizable form. 
Further, it is probable that Bhavani Pandit too 
had scaled spiritual heights as her Guru, 
Swami Govind Kaul, had done. However, 
Govind Kaul, in my considered view, is a saint 
first and then a poet; poetry served him as a . 
medium of expression to convey his- 
experiences of a direct "encounter" with the 
Divine. There is a lot of brain-work too in his 
poems and much of his poetry embodies his 
message as a spiritual teacher.,Though quite 
a number of his poems have a true lyrical touch 
and some, as such, can be sung to the 
accompaniment of music, a lot many others 
constitute versified "wisdom'', Bhagyavaan I 
consider a poet first and last, though she is 
saintly at the same time. As a poet she certainly 
excels her Master Govind Kaul, whom she 
intensely loved and adored. 

■^e hall-mark of good poetry is flow, and 
the ease with which the poet communicates 
his fine perceptions depends on his or her . 
command of the mediuni i.e, the language he 
employs. Poetry comes riatufally to a genuine 
and seasoned poet as "leaves to a tree". But 
that is not enough; spontaneity has to be 
matched by 'artistic eotitrol',. In the case ofi . 
Bhagyavaani we notide that this , quality is 
evident in most of her fjoems. While she sings s 
under an inward compulsion, hqf words fall 
into shape and flow a't a-measured ipace 








uninterruptedly. And she can press words into 
service to communicate delicate shades and 
nuances of thought accompanied by deep 
insights as an accomplished 'Mctaphysicar 
poet. Yet. in the main, she is a mysitcal poet 
using image and .symbol to convey lofty 
emotions and passions "v/heited by thought". 
She mostly draws upon the traditional 
vocabulaiy' of the lyric and mystical poets, but 
she is also capable of forging new compounds 
and novel collocations of words, which shows 
that she is creative rather than merely 
conventional as a poet. Her metaphors and 
similes are drawn from real life having a 
direct bearing on the various occupations of 
hou.seholders in a rural .setting. Repetition of 
words, images and concepts in her poems does 
not show the pre.sent poet to disadvantage, 
becua.se she is innovative and enlivens the 
words and epithets earlier u.sed by using them 
in fresh and appropriate contexts. 

What follows now are a few illu.strations 
from the Maim Pamposh in support of some 
of the observations I made on the poet, her 
art and her concerns. First of all, I quote these 
lines from poem No. 8. immediately followed 
by my translation: 

^ tR, 

^ cilfl ^ vilR ^ 

(Poem No. 8) 

Bodies came in contact, 1 saw the Friend 
in every fragment. 


I wish to .see Govind Kaul. who .sowed 
the .seed of love: 

He alone will reap (the harvest) who.se 
love is deep and intense. 

Here the poet depicts union with the 
beloved Guru, de.scribed as the Friend, in 
terms of physical contact between bodies, a 


seemingly "profane" image in a sacred poem. 
However, that precisely gives the devotional 
lyric a mystical touch. 

There are numerous allusions to Lai Ded 
in the Mann Pamposh. The following lines, 
cited as an example, are evidently reminiscent 
ofher vaakh: 

ttP? II (Poem No. 4) 

X X X X X 

RR 

■RtR/ 

^ ^ ffrq II (Poem No. 4) 

The first line of the first piece (from poem 
No. 4), recalls Lalla's famous vaakh stressing 
inward meditation on the Self, based on the 
instruction she had got from her Guru, 
Sedamol,: to turn inward (3R^ 
Bhagyavaan elaborates the meaning by saying 
that she had to explore all the dimensions and 
rece.s.se.s of the inner world of “1^ ifeil” 
the body's "mansion" inhabited by the Self. 
Having received the Guru’s grace she tasted 
divine "nectar" and was thus able to cross the 
"ocean" of temporal existence. In the second 
verse (again from poem No. 4) Lalla's name 
is directly mentioned. As the legend goes, 
Lalla came out unhurt from the baker's oven, 
wearing garments of "divinity". Reference i.s 
also made in the lines to Mansur-al-Hallaj and 
the heavy price of his "head" he had to pay 
for asserting his own divinity: "I am Truth". 
Then Bhagyavaan reveals what the Guru's 
grace means to her—it involved "dying" into 
(.spiiitual) life (I^rr ^<>' 1 ) implying the pain 
and agony an aspirant has to undergo until he 
achieves conquest of the little self. 

























The following verses remind us of 
Shamas Faqirand lalla; 

xn^ ^‘WI-RH ^ ^ 1 

win'll 

11 (Poem No. 79) 

XXXXXX XX 

■RR R^ jfiBRR, 

«n I 

RoRF'gfeRI aTR^ WTR, 

R5 M^PlR RHR 11 (Poem No. 99) 

The expressions 'Ir (a 

knowledgeable woman) RTRf TlTfTRR 
(knowledge of the vital air) ‘Rtf^fR’ (flower- 
woman) and ‘aTRRi ^Pf' (an unskilled 
carpenter) used in these verses echo the 
vocabulary originally u.sed in Shamas Faqir's 
poems titled "'RIR IRcIRTRRRRTRR * and 
‘ri^IrrRIRRR^’. Obviously, Bhagyavaan 
has u.sed them in appropriate contexts, which 
also indicates that she is familiar with the 
poems she has somehow drawn upon , 
con.sciously. or unconsciously. She certainly 
must have had a good grasp of what these 
words and expressions mean in their original 
contexts and has employed them effectively, 
as her tools of communication. The term 
* siRRr wt ’ was u.sed by Lalla in one of her 
vaakhs and Shamas Faqir used it later in his 
poem titledRHRfRcIRIR devoted 

to the praise of Lai Ded. Bhagyavaan says of 
herself in the second line of the second verse 
'r»R^ R^ WTRFRR (1 am a cartridge in 
an ammunition factory). I am reminded of a 
poem of Emily Dickinson's in which she .says 
"my life had stood a loaded gun" until a hunter 
"identified" and "carried me away". In the 
light of the similarity of the two metaphors 
"cartridge" and "loaded gun"—stretching the 


comp;u i.son a little further—we could inteipret 
Bhagyavaan's line as meaning that before she 
entrusted herself to Govind Kaul's spiritual 
care, she had the required potential of a true 
aspirant for grace. In the hands of the Master, 
she acquired "wings" and equipped thus, she 
attained spiritual heights. 

In the following lines, we notice a marked 
influence of tasawiif and the refrain of a song 
of Rasul Mir (lingering in my mind) occurs 
in the second line, which I have italici.sed: 

■RPn^ RRI5 aRR ^ I 

RR ^ Ri5fRR aithq 

RTR R’ feR RPltTI, anR cTld^) 

The occurence of the words (at 

night), 'RTRI^' (effulgent), RRT^ (beloved) 
‘■R«I auR dll'll (I drank 'nectar' and 
gained awareness of love), 3T1 ‘r' 

(Allah) and '#71' (On—sacred syrhbol of 
the Hindus) in this verse immediately suggests 
to the reader that it has been composed in a 
Sufistic vein. 

In sum, reading the Afa/i« Pamposh with 
care is a very pleasant and rewarding 
experience. I would recommend it to the 
readers as a "treasure" of "hidden riches". 
Finally, the few ob.servations that I have made 
on the poet need to be pursued through a 
di.scussion at a seminar followed by research- 
oriented study by aspiring scholars under the 
able directions of the veterans associated with 
Samprati. I would further suggest to the 
publishers of the book to bring out another 
print using the script approved by the State 
Government to ensure that Urdu-knowing 
Kashmiris (who cannot read Devnagri) can 
also study it. 

^ ^ 


4^ 






































(a recently published book authored by Prof. R.N. Kaul, publishers: S. Chand & Co. 

I^d., Ram Nagar, New Delhi-110 055,1999,101 pages, Price Rs. 150/-) 


Before I offer my observations on the 
quality and content of the book, I would like 
to draw the attention of the readers to an 
interesting and informative piece on Lai Ded 
by Prof. R. K, Das Gupta that I came across 
in the Statesman dated 18 November, 1998 
published under the caption 'Kashmiri Mystic 
Forgotten' (Reproduced in the last issue of 
"Kshir Bhawani Times"). Describing Lai Ded 
as "The first medieval mystic of North India", 
the writer e.xpresses his curiousity and surprise 
over the fact that "she is not even briefly 
mentioned in works on Kashmir Saivism 
which is magnificently presented in her 
poetry". He lists a number of the relevant titles 
in this behalf including J. C .Chatterji's well 
known book on the subject published in 1914, 
Arbinda Ezsu's The Cultural Heritage of 
India (1956), Bengali work on the subject 
titled Bharatya Madhyayuga Sadahanar 
Dhara (1930), Eng. tr. Manmohan Gosh, 
Medieval Mysticism of India. 1935), that make 
no mention of Lai Ded. The writer informs 

us further thta he turned to the poetess_ 

precisely to her mystic songs—in Languages 
and literatures of Modern India (1963) of 
Suniti Kumar Chatteqi (1890-1977). 

The point that I want to make is that Lai 
Ded is little known internationally and even 
in India she is not much known beyond 
Jammu & Kashmir. This is in'spite of several 
pioneering and useful studies on her pubiished 


—^A. N. Dhar ' 

during this century that notably include 
Grierson and Barnett, Lalla Vakhyani I 
(London, 1920), Sir Richard Temple, The ! 
Word of Lalla (Cambridge University Press, ' 
1924), Jayalal Kaul, Lalla Ded (Sahitya 
Akademi, New Delhi, 1.973), B. N. Parimoo, ■ 
The Ascent of Self (Motilal Banarasidas, 
Delhi, 1978) and Nilakanth, Kotru Lai Ded 
(Utpal Publications, Srinagar, 1989). I have 
heard a scholar mention that in an ; 
encyclopaedia, Lalla has been described as 
an intoxicated mystic who had got converted 
to Islam. That she had "embraced Islam" is a ' 
piece of misinformation which only confirms ; 
how neglected and poorly known she : 
continues to be. The actual fact is that she is 
still potential as a mystic poet for writers and 
scholars to work on. 

Since the displacement of most Kashmiri 
Pandits from the valley of Kashmir that took 
place about a decade back, intellectuals and 
literary scholars from our community have 
evinced considerable interest in the revival of • 
our rich cultural heritage as Kashmiris - 
perhaps under psychological and emotional 
compulsions. In consequence, there has been 
a marked upsurge in our creative writings and 
also in the publication of critical studies on ^ 
some of our classics. It is in this Cbntext that I ■ 
have chosen to write on Professor R. N. 
Kaul's recently published book on Lai Ded 
titled I consider the little 








volume.one among the finest "flowers" of the 
creative upsurge I have mentioned. I am sure 
it will delight and impress perceptive readers 
as a "thing of beauty" in the Keatsian sense 
of the phrase. The book has a charm and 
novelty of its own that it owes to the author's 
inimitable style and his ability as a writer to 
communicate in English with characterisitc 
ease and facility of expression. It is these 
qualities that have made the material readable 
and interesting, 

The book consists of 9 chapters including 
the Introduction and Conclusion. The chapter- 
scheme has been thoughtfully conceived and 
executed—the various titles of chapters are 

appropriate and suggestive. In the preface the 

author makes an acknowledgment to those 
who helped him in one way or the other and 
also mentions specifically the published 
materials on Lalla that he consulted before 
writing the present book. He observes further 
that “four years of meditative study on the 
, mystic poetess convinced me that another 
book was needed because most of the 
translations I found literal and commentaries 
lacking the energy to catch the soul of Lalla 
bed as enshrined in her vaakh". I quite see 
that the author must have felt a genuine urge 
to write something new about Lalla or, at least, 
write in a refreshingly original idiom to make 
her vaakh intelligible to readers (no less to 
his ownself first). Judging from the contents, 
it can be maintained that the book has been 
written^with a specific purpose |n view as 
claimed biy the authori It is for othqr-reviewers 
also to express their opinions as to how far 
the author's declarad purpdse has been 
fulfilled. The fact, however, remains that the 


book could not have been conceived and 
■produced in its present shape had the author 
■ not studied the secondary materials on Lalla 
vaak that were available to him. What I find 
lacking in the present volume is the inclusion 
of a brief critical review (running to a couple 
of pages) of the available studies on the 
primary material (Lall vaakh). This should 
have formed an essential part of the 
Introduction. 

The second chapter 'Life and Legend' 
offers a brief and lucid account of what is 
traditionally known about Lalla. Here the 
author displays his rational approach in 
carefully sifting what makes up the Lalla 
legend (including the miraculous) from the 
actual facts of her life—that was surely very 
hard inasmuch as she suffered a harsh 
treatment at her in-law's and later too, as she 
turned as asetic, she had to bear social taunts. 
As the author's rational outlook demands, he 
rightly does not dwell much on the miracles 
attributed to Lalla. In the ensuing chapters, 
he admires her heroic courage and focusses 
on the interisity of her passion for knowing 
the ultimate Truth, and oh the valour and 
steadfastness of her mystical pursuit of the 
Divine. 

It is furhter to be said to Professor Kaul's 
credit that he has given a fine literary touch to 
the book through Uie apt allusions he makes 
to some of the inasters of English verse : 

. William Blake ("see a world in a grain of 
sand"), William Wordsworth (the burthen and 
the mystery" from "Tintem Abbey" poem, 
S.T. Coleridge ('Kubla Khan'), John Keats 
('Magic casements’ from the Nightingale 

Ode'), Tennyson ('Crossing the Bar'),. Alfred 

/ 







Noyes (The Highwayman') etc. Such literary 
allusions enrich the content in a befitting way. 

The fifth chapter titled 'Throes of 
Sadhana—The Shaiva Technique'—is 
devoted to Lalla's technique of meditation. 
The author has given a simplified account of 
the hitndalini and the Chakras that are 
connected with the technique. He has 
obviously drawn upon the information 
available in the secondary sources bearing on 
the .subject (the Bibliography at the end of the 
book does mention two relevant titles). The 
sources should have been specifically 
mentioned (along with the relevant pages and 
chapters) such information facilitates scholarly 
study, providing support in terms of 
documentation in a research work. Further, 
my own view is that a description of the 
Kimdalini and the Chakras hardly helps a 
ptactitioner of yoga, the details given in 
dilferent texts vaiy. pre.senting a bewildering 
picture that can alienate the .serious reader. 
Professor Kaul consistently advocates the 
view that Lalla .scruplously followed the 
Shaiva doctrine in practising yoga. That Guru 
Srikanth (Scdamol) had specifically the 
Shaiva technique in view does not become 
explicit as we ponder the instruction given to 
Lalla: gwaran wonnam kunui watchun nebra 
dopnam andar atchum (The Guru gave me 
the secret in one apt though brief metaphor: 
From without enter within). The vaakh .seems 
as much ba.sed on the Vedantic teaching as 
on the Saivite. All kinds of yoga lay .stre.s.s on 
withdrawing the mind from the world of 
.^en.sury experience and focussing it on the 


indwelling Self. Since the author has 
characterized Lalla's technique as Shaivite in 
essence, he should have spelt out how it is 
distinct from the vedantic technique or from 
Patanjali's Yogic method. 

•However, the author's literary 
interpretation of Lalla vaakh and the 
translations he has him.self attempted are 
flawless throughout. And he has thoughtfully 
concentrated on the verse-sayings that 
constitute the core of vaakh, being of crucial 
significance. The last two chapter.s—'The 
Poetic Element—Symbol and Metaphor' and 
'Conclusion—the Message' are excellent. 

In a study like the present one, dealing 
with poetry and mysticism, one would expect 
a brief note on what mysticism means and 
how the mystical (that is essentially 
incommunicable) is expressed poetically. It 
involves a language u.se that is both difficult 
and subtle-being in the nature of a ’‘raid on 
ihe inarticulate" as T. S. Eliot puls it. 
However, the author has to be commended 
lor having aptly used the literary terms 
'metaphor' and 'symbol' in this context. But 
the.se terms call for some elaboration and 
discussion in their bearing on the mystical 
mode of communcation. 

The book has an attractive gel up and 
the printing is well done—one notices some 
minor slips in .spelling and in transliterations 
of Kashmiri words here and there. On the 
whole, the volume looks attractive. 

This is a valuable book. It is very well 
written and should delight readers including 
the scholarly. 
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(T^ yKNlf^efJ -q^, ^o -1 ) 


CmiiT^ vrvMifi ■qfe^ 1^-nTOi % iNHifd'*) r ^ arf^RBW RifeRipn susfr^ % ^ 

Tjr75| xp yvjRcK Tgiifn?) ^ Rl^l ?iira ■=TO t5ri tji irqrO ^ ^iW3R% 'FH^RRF ITf ■iRn. 

■>ilT=r P'RT Z^. '%Z % ^ jIH ^ "ST «nH OTII 


■RjRTl^ R fHT^i fiRi ^pirfe pRTO TTiFflfij^'!nf^ ■’1^ ?! Jffnn'^'^ *’-ft i ■’r %'^sfvi>^i('M-4i\ 
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N '^iK'-r.disff M: ■RR '-yiml^siff if ’ft'=i!ff 1371 #n i 
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TT’^FTI ^ 3FR cJeRI^ ■R 37TRH 
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■R[R R 'iFFTt RI^'^JIR 'R RSTS RT RFF 
FR'RR Tn% ^ FIP3 =RRTO fR^srf^ ^ 
R TR^RFH ^ ^rra R? RTT ^ri'h'd ^ ‘^dl R 
clvR ^ 'RTRI R -Micrtci ^ 3R <;H3l 

?pn “+n 3Trl ¥?' 

TjctT epFfrn 'h?iqa % R 

RFIR SR RR RR ‘RTeTl RR ^ 

^rfn ■RR ! ^jJTTRR ■RT’■^ "R RFTRTR 1? 

f^Rf RfR ■RRRI RrHt R«n ■Rlf^rRIR 
TrRrRlFF ^rirT 'RT fR fRRT ■R 

RR W RIT 5if[ r^n WRR RRH R R sft, '^Tt 
R|RRRRmR'’JR[ l' <RTRR chVRR WI ^ 

Rf'RT % TIRR "R R pRld 'H RIT R*^ R^ ^ 
TRR f I W Rf^ % W" 

"RPTF R7f RfVf ^ I 

■-ilTRR RiR'RR "RTt RTR "RTPsT RRTlfl 
;iTf^Ri€RF fRJ'-rrfRRi' % ^ ‘rfm^- 

iRrRRFfl TRRT RR ^..’ RR RTR 1^ 11 R 
RR TRRT R'RR 3TRN RPTIR aRRFt STTcRT RR 
iT'.,t K-i’il % FRF. %'RRI RI RTflF?, RT1 RRR % 
RRIR yp., arRTTfRR. RRRIFTR aR TRW WRI RT 
PiRTW RR aw ?RRT WT aTRRTR RFCR, #Rn Mt 
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RRR Rt RRRfW l^fRRRT R^ f 3TTRR RF 

1^TlfRRRi?Rr^ ‘-irsdl RT'^ *ip3Ml R ‘ §pRd’ 

% RRiarf % RFT RTKal RT? '^fTRR RRiarf % 

■hh ^ r 3WRR ■RR afrc 37rq% ar^RR 

RTRWR f I "RTR f ^RR IrRTRR % ^F[ RR 

RR^ 1991 RiVMlT RRRfW T^RT "3^ aiTRRR "R 
fRRlrfRR Rj^’TO "RfeRI RR "RTRRRW RFR R1 fRRR) 
•:f|^ jfrq % VK'JflRf RRTT % •Mi'H'h RTWRI "Hf oOl 
% RTR aTR ■RR "RfRR R1 "R fRRTFT RT% 

•RTR RTR "R ■?IRRTRf %R R WR RI^ ^ IR^ 
RTf RRT R>t ■R TR ^1 ■Q^ cRf^ "R. 
aiTRTFf '^, ■^ aTTcR^R "RftRR % 1 RK ■RTR RR 
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•^%R#TRRTT RT^ ■WFTHwT ■fTWlTRr 1%RI R 1 
■^ 3To5^ % Rk "R % ■Site 11% R? RTFRR 
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afk RR^JRTk RiT 1%^ RTT ■RTR 1 RTRT 'STo 
■RFRTR IRt TW HR) PHidT' ch'J^i^^R ’ RR fr-S'lfR 
RRTR R3R ■R ■RTflrr 11-gwHt "T^ ■teFI RTF%R 
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R fRIRI ^ R^ 1 1^ R5| 

sin ^RR R^RRR ^ fRcl RR R I T^ 
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FI 31TR^ RHRpRR TTR) R#I1Rg^ "Rf^, 
3fr( RRIR «t 1'J1'||3R % RIR^ 3?^ RT RffRI k' 
IR^RR? RR^ RRlt RT^ ^ Rflfa 

^HIRRISR RR amn 1%RI 11 -3^% 

% R^# % RRRjjf RT Rt^ RRJRI :gi^ 

R57RR R 3RRn^ 3IRRI‘Rlf%^’% ^Tjtl-q^ ^ 
■f%lR I^SI f3R % T% 3RR% % 

FT cRRjf^ Rm R Rig ^ Rn^ 

5H 'wi ■'^i5fl?...aii'>ii«{l ! 

3TRn^ R^ RR^ RRI?...^ 

fcRvn^ ! 
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aiR^ ch^HI FIRF ! 
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R-l^ % RT? TTchsl' Rfe % TRifer RT^ 

R^k ■^ferfkRi RTRf R>t R?T1R)? RRRjt RRF 

1??TTRt RTR TH 

R? Rf ^ R^ fe FRk fRRkR-Rtf TT^ 
1990 ¥ cFTRR tf^ 

RTRIfF FTcTTRI’ a^ a^chl WRkft TkRik I^RT 
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^ ‘R^R l^TRIRR (3TRRT 
-^?TcTRR Rrf) FRT‘%^fetj’ ^|4f Rfe 

«ff I RT^ % TFR-WT, fe-'»JRT,.fHR-kRli, 
feRTkf. RtRTTarlf, if fe^^RnkiRr 




























































































«n'^'?ni'5r5m 
PlHl'JH, H’ll'h«(a-'tpTr5IRI 
■JH <;<5'C^<an1 stlT hR'O ''T% 'sii^ qicri 

^ ^ I ^ ■qr ■^ij. it. 
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^ ^51]^ cqclClH % 

fciH '1 sye^M I ^ 3TRT 

3T5fJT53-q#!-Hlf^-a?? tj "^3^ I "g STT 

w^ I ^ g 3TtgH g 

q^sM ■^TR 3?8? 'nrrat 1 % sitR '3 Rif^ 3 ^ 

•’•-tl'^'ci q>JTr ?j^H I 

fqrsg sfpR Rwqr*! fw fterrsT ’frgcT w 

gfti iTTH Rri^ sRRR ^ ^ I cI5Tg 

fqRqi3^ m gift f ^ ^ p 

rPqiF STl'^=RT3 ' 

37%IF^’5^ 3T«T •tk I 

TTR •RR^ TI5f^ ^ I -RNi f "qf^ 

’g'l qqiR< 3TlftgT«T^fgq 13ifd(+^ 
^3T¥R 3 ^rrpT ^SgRRT 3TR1H 3TFFRI H'fl 'q5f^ 
rqi?H ^ I ■qisfRT 'iJIHqK ^ R^RT RIR ffir 

R *ra ?R 1 ^ R^if ’r 3 Ril?-qqf WT w‘w 

qB^ft qgq.i?fR^’^37tR%R'5it'q3q 

aRTTB ?I«T fq ^5'cq. % gft gsiBR 3T^ 

U'^ItTl 3T51%R %Rfq RJIRR 3BT I 

7^ BrqR STIR ■^‘?rfR R 3 ^ 

o^RB 1 ^3 qqcil3^ R3ig R7B R3^!^ RR 

rtr Rq q^ qiiR, g q^R WBR wqj^ qiRl 
qjra qfB^ i rr strt q 3 q ?Rifq ^igqiR qq^ 
qqgqB''RRBiFiBifeg aitR^'^Rt'?^ 
3 gR^ g^ ^TiR ftiRf^igq q^qR ^cbt r^ 
RqR ^gqiR ^ %r I^br rbr qq 3 ^ 

RfRB 3 RRB7 RIRB I '^RTIF %R ^gfq 3f 
371^ ■BR| R^RIRB R3% RB Rlf%t 3 RR 
^3R fqrf^ BTB 3 g SRR 31 ft ■cqRR RRIRI% 
STTBR Rr3iTR "^B fqf fRR qft rrr^ ^ 
Rqif% 371R 31 . 

•# 3TRT R5-^ R3qq Rt^ 
3TRT RRB 3 RtB R3R ^'Sf RRRB I 33 3 
^RBR RifR RRTRITB aRR <s(<iq< I 

ariRgfq %RRR?iciR 3 ^iRRTRiB 3 n 3 R 3 


?r^ g ^ R«R U qB I 3 Bft 'ii ’l^ 37 T 3 ’?g 
RI 3 '(t g 3 SRR^ aTRB Ig ^RRRR, RRIS^ 
3 fq gqR.'STtR 3T31 ^.#rr 

RTfR qtgR I R7R iW qft sAr RgfirR 3 tr 
RB fl^ qBR qqfq RRrfq ^ WRR 1 
Rrh I qit fq artR^^gqFBRqr 

RI3fqBIRRlRIB37T3R^R3'5I^ ll^f^qR 
37I3Rq^ 3T3tg qq^ ■Rlt iRR TRTRRT RRRB 
^ 3 BlfRrg 3II3RJ^Rl.Rfq ^ WftR 
^5fBq RI3 oqftc^ I %R 3TfR RSTR^ RRTlfq 
3R R51R R3^ Rqf RtqgR 3TtR...’.... 

g 3 TtR Rjf«? rtTr -BR RRB 1% Bg 
37 IR 'RjfqqqB' q 3 'rrb 3 aBi rr qfg 

BR I 37RBIF Ir "^g ^SBBTf fR RTg I 

q3 R Ib RRIRTB B^fRRT Rq^fq fllR RR 
3R 3 B 3 , 3Tt g qqt fq 371R 31 aigqq ^’q-fRR 
1 ’F1^7g^fBggBRI3RtRf * 3 ?! IRTR 
fRRRT 37TR BfR ^ gqq R^ RSB RT RiIb 
gf^ RR RBTTR1^ RTRB q 1 r B gq ^3%q 
RI^ ^ P RR> RIB 37T3R RRB Rf 

qtftfq RR ^ -^ 1 % qgf^ RRRisf^ 

'h<aiHRB3RR33R 'Jiqi5RtR^^qq7f3R^ 
B *3R af^R ^ fq B| 3 Rltf RTRR -3 fRRlR I 

q’fB Rqig rt3rr rir qsB q)3'5q 

RRTqifB |g q^ ^ 3 rr'rr Bg q^ 

R^f^q <i^ii 3 q 3 3 IR RfR gR?T3q 3 
BT "q qq qfR qq R73gtft ^fR q^ I RR RR 3 
RfBRT R3sq '^ffq f^ Rq RI 5 f^ 

RBaftgRi R5BBlR3T5B3IRq3R|R| 3j5^ 

^ 3 ftgR fqRRR 3;it ’R 3R Rq ^ BSR 
gqR3 •SI3RR 375^ BI BRR RqR sitR | 

, B ‘gr a7T5Ri; RI3Tt 3lfg RBR RBR I' 

H. No. 207, Ward-12 
Udhampur-182101 



























































































1 

^ ^ ^T?IHI 

W^-'Sft-'jflei. fn '^3'^ ■^'<;q'H 
^ fe snsf^si? fh ■'Ti^ 'TpIdH I 

. 2 . 

'^T’’-! ”^TPf ■3^5'^'^ 'bH 

Ti5?\ J^T^^E % 

3 • 

Tfff^ WR cf!%^ ^5^^^ 

■?I?FT "R’ ^ '?tHl^'+4^ ■RI5^ 
Jc|c<r^ RT^ 

^ ’TT ^ ^ 

4 . 

TTT^ -sm 1 ^^■R>R 

■qf^ ■qscR'R "^"R^f '?^T^ 

■qr^^ 3T^ ^s^TR 

■qT5fS«I 3T3tFI cT^ ^TTR 

5 ■ 

RT^R ■^T?! 

■qTR R5'J^ SFRR 3I3WR RT^ 
T3'^qfR^'fe ■qS^fl'^^i^RfR RRll 

•m% "^TTR 1 R>^TR Rfe RT^ I I 

. 109-J, Phase II 

Purkhoo Migrant Camp 
Domana, Jammu-181206 


ijz^ msr ^??r ' 

^ ■gf^ 8 T ^ 3T^ 3T^ 3n3 ^S'R RIR I 

R»T¥ STRT RRR II 

•cqs^ 1^ ^ R5FI^'mRfR 15 RRrR I 

3R5fRcW ■^‘R Rl^ Rt%F II 

■RTR RfRRR RISTIR ^3^ I 
RRT ^IRcT RRftrt II 

■^rtR RTRRR '5RI3T M^Rl RT3'^ I 

SlRn^ 3TSI RTRT fRRf RR"? *=)lfVl 5 II 

^PpRtlR 1^ 1 313^ fqR^fqi^lSlR 1 
RRT ■RRT rq«Tf, RTW ^fR Rt%% H 

TI 5 WTelR li^’R RiRR "^‘^R \l 

■?[T3R^ R3'C£I^ RJRR RRT RtfeW II 

JRT -94-e^ cR^ W 
180005 






























































-f^R^'TTsr wr 




tTTS-ST fq’T^T 37Tf^ 3T5'?^ ^ I 

^3^ fe TTM 3T3-Fq^ 3r?^ ^ II 

□ □□ 

W§ 1TT5-5T ^ 3T5F!^ ^ ^ 3113^ %q I 

^ ^ 3Tfe ^IcjcbH TflS^ ^ ^ #=I II 

3T3#f^ ^3^TTO 3i^ ^ I 

'H’iJ fe ®rf^ 3^5'FT 'fe^ II 

HT5-3r ^T^q ^ 5-51 I 

■RT5W fq'TW 3TTf^ STST^l^ tfe "EtTf^ TM II 

□ □□ 

■Rt ■^5'^ Ri Rr i 

^ th Ri 11 

STT^R -cg-ni w? I 

^T^'' cITR I 

RTs-sr fR'iT^ cqrfzj 373 -?^ ^-fe xrrRi cTei yrR 11 

□ □□ 

^ 3T3^-5I f I 

^ RT ^ W§ Rl ■'J^ 31? ^eh ^ I I 

■5^Rr "qr^ Rr -qm %^^ Rrafq Rr ^-q 1 

3iqi| 

qiTt ■^■q ^ 3ir^ci titR I 
RT5'5r fq-q^ 31 tRt 3T51=!l^ ^qiRl || 

□ □□ 

qnfTq^T ^q ^ ’ qpi ^T3Tq^:^ -^qii •^ ’ -srsf | 

3iT3fin^ vTrR ■^q'H ■grqii 

f^'q^T ^ ’Rt fq'qciT, "qq^T "^^qq ■^ ’ qrq 1 
w ^ qq3# qqg FT htRit %q ^qq q’ qf^n 
qn aitciTT qq^qn qrq ^3RTq i 

•^13^1 fqq^ snRi 3T3qq^ tf% qjRr n 

uuu 


























TT^ fqz( 37«J ^TWT ^ tpiTTS'^ TT5^ ^ I 
^T=T^ 31Ti^T'^ 1 

^ 3TO ^ ^ ^ ■q ’ ?R II 

^ ’ ^■’=1 ■^T'={ ^TT'^T'^ I 

■RTs^ fqTf^n snfq ■^=rTft w yr"^ u 

□ □ □ 

3TTf^ IJTf^RT WSi 3TTf^ ^Tlf^ TlMt aTRT^'^^l 
^^S^ ■^cfr^ \fT=q‘^ ■SJT3 1 

?rr^ SF^TT^WT 1313 llTg, 11 

TTpil ^ 15'53 HlPll I 

■RT3'^ 3T5Fg 'S'fe "^if^ iRi ii 

□ □□ 

W ■^’ HI ^ 375^, W "H' ■RT ^gRRR fgi^l 
^ ^5cqR^ ion ^ "HR "RSF^R ^ "§53^ II 
cfrfiT "RT RlRf R' W ^3"^ RTl'? RcTlft 135VR I 
■Rt RT RPTR f' RT3R '^^R 3T§ R3'^ II 
RRT RreR Wr’'^R RT^ RT’H RR I 
RT 5 '^ fRRcR 31TfR ar^RR "tfe RlfR ^TTR II 
□ □□ 

1513 ^ Tirtl 3T3 'H'^R'I 3TR ’‘^R 3T0 mIcJ snd I 
RTR pM^d'l ■’RT 5 R ' IrRRRRR ' <a^l<?R R' *Rcrl II 
R3’ <RTRTRR R^R TLR^R I 

R 3 ?^ '^gRR' R1 R^ ^’^R RR^RR RRfll 

FifR ^ ' 

RT3R fRRRFT artfR STS'Fp "tfe RlfR RRl "^RR I 

TmH'^.44, mirt 4 

y<a ^Ui, <Hiim <)s, sRR7?37R' 

































2>f^n ^5^ 

^ ^ 3fl^ ^5-f^-^ ’ 3Tt^ ^«I 

^ 5 ^ 3Tf^ tt=ri^ Ptivil ^ 

^ ^«I ^5?8I I 

o 

ft 3f>cT •JTRn^-JEm 3#? 

3TJ^7sPn<?(i 

^ ’ frq ftf ^ anSFI, cWR 

H'K ■’l’ Icin’! ft ^ 

. '; 9 

■^jr^Tft ft 3^1^ xilc^il, 

ft "qr 1?^ ^ 3TIR -g -cjor, 
^ "T ^5^ xqg SPR ^ftlR ■R}^, 
^ ft ft "T 3Tr^ OZPRI^ 1 

O 

^ 3^RR^ ^tR SJePFRT 
^3ft8| -q^ 3fRH 1W5ftR 

^ W 'hSI'i IF Sf 
■RRR "R^?! f% c#f ft 3TiR | 

o 

^5^1^ aqxiPW ftg aiicr 

5 ■cqRR ■qiwR ^;gq w ^ 

■R’ 3T5^ cRI'gftf^IclRf^ft 
^ Rft Riq'u ^ ^ ^RR^ I 

O 

^3ft^ auft ftRq sqqift ft^ 
^^■RRI5^ S^WR3?gRRRI 
ft^ 3qi5'5E^^5^ftqH/giRRT 
■RST^^qRI ^ %R RH Sn^H I 

o 

"qcl^ ft ft %R 

f tftl.ftft'Rft^ 

O 

ftftR ^ ^ a>5 ^ 

W 37f ft!l 7J^ 


oqv^tri 3i^R 31oftR ftftl? 
3Rn! ftcTO ft ^ RRTfft I 

. o 

■^ ’ ^5 «f'^RR ^ ftR'5 RIR^ 
ft RI 3f5^Rl iRlft ^ 
f ^ R!13I W 3Tft ftfft Rift tftfl 
^ RRI •^ ’ R5^ ^ ftRR HRRTRI 

O 

^Rlft IftRlRRRft^ftcf 
ft' R^ ftft g ftk ■JR^ft 
ftftR ftftR R^ RRf ^qkll 
ft' ftfft RSftR R^R RRI RRIRTI 

o 















































18 ■RT^, 1999 3TR 31^ '"Wm^ 3T^ WT' % cRJ 31% Mlyi^^h 

STFnrsR ^vg ztst Tpti - 50 %‘m g 3iNi #T^f^ ^o srf^- 

117I-'^i^Tn5^'^5’!Fq^g^‘?IT5fi[1[ ^ fitSR ■^«TPur^l'^'^nS'qTtf^ PcboH 3#T 

Rdra '^^ 1 : 5 1 3T«l TTI^ ■013 ^o T^oigo^, -qtfq 3W 1 31Ro %o 'RT3'^ 3T«I 

1%mf^ ■gfeiqT M<s!W*i'<?r>|q i •3 #t st^ ^leh-Of^ efisf^crq^ "q?!^ airs'^q at -^eicici 
3gR ■^’sFZ ^jr% cbwt< ebd-cRd 31cfi1^, "STo "RR RTR W '51^ ’IM 

iiRl '’^ "510 <iTfR^tilT 3TWT8J ''q^ "STo <nid taw Vn, aoR 

■^sfw aqTR ^c*i^ HTiqiK aiRaiR swr^rr a»?rqt? f^pna <tjcn 

^aPTj ■it’^ 3n5'Fqi %r®Rqa, ar^taa, 3R§aT5'Tt ■jaia^ f 3i^ wa 

laanta asfta 3 rr ait ’r stRi 31<41 RiJ^i^cn y ai?n ?!it'aaTaTa’epn'?n5aai'aFRR 

3T^ |?i w at ^ 1^ a73q Ta| ^3^waa,aFRia ^aqga ^ 

aFqT3faa stfa a ro r fa i ^ 3 tt3iiw -or atfi: ■qFKif^^at^ ^ ^ t^ 

■q"^ a^a^ sTRcaq'aiftfa T,^ a^'qaic; I 

fa 1 •q oqq ai?^ ^ a3ca^ %aa ^taa ^ aa3arR ■W3att taan^ 
^fiTO ^ ti:#a t^ 1^ afa aiafai ■’arf taw Vn ai^gj ■<=qta, aaT3'^ 

aFaaH 'fai ‘aa ■'t^' f ^a^fatan ■qia ^gaa ■ai3^ arcaja aai ■ora 

q3''jatav=^aq5‘?iR ^5^31 a?it^ I 

•qao 3aTo Tj^o ^ ar^ a^r^rra 

15 ■qi^ ■'a| 21 ai^ 1999, aia 3aa ■q7To3iro'i^o' at ■qi^ "qR^ fttaqei-wi%i 

arar %) aRpw arj a^an^ «nqtaq a5T5 aa ^ an3-?R^ ana^ |ai 
fech^^iq Tt 'WR siifq aiT513ia t5a>^iqFct star aqfq ^ ajqRi ■gfiara "ata ■ai% ua aJTj af^. 
sna aa ■g^iara taarf^ ■?3T3^ spi saa •^;ag 1a 1^ i sia a^iqiaa a^ iaaa taaiF^qa f 
3 ^^ qRara ar 5 T taf^j^aia aawR aij^ qT'»jfna af a#q, ato aft afrai, atat 

enanaatt.aaiaqanaraiaai.^siaia^^'^.^^^^* aTo-RHaair?ft,-cqftaaRif ataat 
Tfrafiam a^^ir^aFi^ 3TT3-Fq aro #q -qra taa aftaian arai %aa sta^ aii3-^ fe 
araiaR i a^ sia ai3laa ^ ^ -sio ^ ^ a? ^3aq ^ aaiagar' 
3T]^ aa star 3ta^ ?ir5^ 1 ai^ aiRif afeaian inara ai^ 



















































































































^5T13T«1FHSIH 

f RjifiHR^"t MHi-MiQii "^n '^if^ ^ 

■:?r^. "5 qR^nsR ■5913^ '^ ^ 'B^TcR 

TSi^JlMH-H ^Rri9^ ’in3«^'5319iT, ^#'T. ‘ST© 'Ij®! ’ll "^5^ 'Rl cn^fHcf I ¥fo 

jrn '^ns’iR ^*ii'Hr:i 9*1 ^ i 3n579W ’'^ ’it’T 

?n5' -^^ ' -^ - ( ^ chdl^l ’t^I ■?ir5f5t. ^dl'^I, ■510 ■’5^ ■^, tlM, 9>^, ■?cIM «l^ 


VIiPm^H 37I3W9 WTFf '519=1 I 

•#0 31Tf o 3TTfo T^o #{JT «l4»?^llM 

■^2^ 31191 5fe99 #19f^ cR5> 311^ ilM<l< 31^ '«‘IH 319^1^ 

15 ’=ir9'^24 tir^, 1999 919 ^ ^ 3T1§ q<i^ii4 "91^5 3T^T 

■9n3?ir^ eh?!|c|3^ 31^ ■?Tr'T^ 9=!9R 3#! 9>^ I STItI 99j?I159^9iri^ 3113^ifto 3Tl|o 

3TI3> "q;^ "9^ ifrq, 919^ TTl^'m f f^ ■519^’93T ‘SI© 3Tf9iR 9^ ■?113^ ^ 3T?1 3T3;T '913^ 
•9997 WI '919 11919, ■9©Ti=To TTFR, 'Wl ^ 'n^PT, '9^ cTTPI 31RI, 1^o%©9R9T?I, 

•99ri5TPllPI w‘9irair'^© T99cl19T'?li9f'9ratc7IPI 9915^^399 ■?R9>9I 
'5T‘> 3T9T TTlHRtft W39F i^Jef •HlfgrM 319)Tc[9t 1^91^ 

WT99pT '9P’-n ^RdllHR’ ^ 99^ cR^Pf 9R5 9199 ^51° 3TRi tTPHTT^ 91399 

•Hlfer'l 319i'R9i ^ 1998 ^9*?999 cR93'q9l^1 3191 HIclMl^l 9139 ^ 993'!frii il9^99tpl^ 
•9lf9 9W 1913-99, 31919lf,'919^1 %ft #999-f^ f999Rl1^^^ # ^•'Rt 
dlisHrMC^^ -919 111399 9R91W 9915 ^ '4](r-4r9c4. fe I 

3 9?, 1999 31lf9 1^° 11;° ini® 99^ 99 f9fff^ 13[^9RI9 991 399 9 I HdK cT9Ck 

3119999 99^ 99 3191 313'PI9 31991 chil-iiH-l '<99 oMHll<< 919 99119 399 I 319 919)9 
971*1 f999 '9*9)^ 9)941<. 'bd’Rd 319)199t 91 9c.iqd 91^ f^d 319)199t^ HlJ'-lF 3997 

3991 ’ 9?11 

3991 ffem '9151^ - 9 19911 "9^ ■^<9dcJ| 

‘97919R1 9191 13;9 9<^Rl iJlo'xSN (lilri9) 91^ ^M^’l 9M 39Pf ffe^l #9 919 '913'f^ 
9199K^971T9[11 9719791 ■99f^'«P^ 9991/319^, 1999 ?9 9911-ftf-9719^ 3939 icr| 1 ^ 2 
9?, 1999 -9999 919 * 19 ; 991 3191997 99 "dclf-J^ll 39f9 19 9713 I ’ 





















































































































Booldiig open for 

}agan Nath Bhat Community Centra 

(JANJ GHAR) 


AT 

Kashmiri Pandit Sabha Ambphaiia, Jammu 

(Special rebate for displaced K. P. Baradari) 


Contact for Booking 
Manager, 

K. P. Sabha Premises 
Ambphaiia—Jammu. 


1 Matrimonial advertisements are entertained at nominal chrages of Rs. 50/- 
per advertisement with no consideration of number of words involved. 

2. Space is also provided for obituary column in the K.B. Times for which 
management has fixed nominal charges. 

3. In case of any subscriber who does not receive the K.B. Times issue, he 
may kindly inform on telephone No. 577570 to K.P. Sabha Jammu, enabling 
us to furnish another copy to him. 


Managing Editor 



Rogd. No. :L-29/JM 362 



AFTER YOU’VE CALLED YOUR FAMILY | 



AND THE POLICE... 

i . 


India Assurance. 

iliat is. if ytni bad been careful cnoiipli lo ensure 
Uic safely of your family, house and belongings. 
New India’s HOUSEIIOI.DHRS’ IXSrK.\.\r£ POLIO. 


e .1 



Ii proieas from nnanciul losses rcsulliug 
from naiuiUKalamiiics and oUicr misfonuncs. 
llicsc include”^ Hre, lighining. flood, storm, 
cyclone, riot and '•jike, Uiefl, accidenial 
loss of jewel len’ and valuables, break-down of 


ASSURANCE 

insurer ce Company 

Ciyz.K<a>on o* Irc-c' 
Gfjro*-r<:«a f'/J 40U1C*, 


household electrical appliimces, accidental 
damage to 'r\’, plate glass, loss of baggage while 
travelling, etc. 

Personal Accldcni luid Public Liabiliry risks can 
also be covered in diis pidicy. 

And all iliis at a ver\’ nominal premium! 

For group, family i)ackagc cover discounts and \ 

.'iJier details, please contact any of New India's ' 


ofllCCS near YOU. . 

' <■*. 

:^^ur f^’onal Offices: 

. / r Ahfnedztoatf Phone-: 6588490 t Baroda Phone: 361568 t Bangalore Phone: 

' • 2273994,# Bhopal Phone: 554839 • Bhubaneshwar Phone: 413870 # Calcu^. 

• Phone : 2209153 • ’Chennai Phone : 8523909 • Chandigarh Phone : 704079 

• Coimbatore Phone : 436989 • Delhi (I) Phone : 3325583 • Delhi (II) Phone: 
3719944 tEmakulamPhone;373861 • Guwahati Phone:561575 # Hyderabad 
Phone; 849217 # Jaipur Phone; 517408 • l^pur Phone: 311865 • Nag^ 
Phone *533613 # Mumbai (I) Phone : 2661627 • Mumbai (II) Phorie: 61197^ 

• Mumbai (Tied) Phone; 2822707 • Patna Phone *.225813 •- Pune Phono: 33i«u^* 







